AMUSEMENTS
was defeated; but this neither decreased the amount of drinking,
nor increased public affection for the Church.
At the Church Congress of 1922 the Bishop of Birmingham
denounced bridge-playing as a waste of time and deplored the
immorality of betting, and Dr. E. B. Turner declared that
soldiers who had found opportunities for promiscuity overseas
expected to carry on in the same way when they came home,
and that morality had been deteriorating ever since the begin-
ning of the neo-Malthusian campaign forty years before.
Nevertheless many clergymen and their wives and daughters
rejected the merely negative policy of frowning on lay pleasures:
they wished to start a 'brighter religion5 campaign. At the same
Congress, the Rev. Kenneth Hunt, an ex-international foot-
baller, defended the watching of football matches. He said that
soccer was clean, and the occurrence of deliberate fouls was
greatly exaggerated. For most of the poor, watching football
matches was the only alternative to sitting in pubs. An appeal
was also made for a revival of religious drama. Miss Lena Ash-
field, who had been a prominent organizer of concert parties
for the troop^ during the war, said: 'The theatre to-day is in a
state entirely divorced from real emotion. Its roots are super-
ficial, instead of being deep in the real springs of the religious
life of the world.9 The wife of the Bishop of Chester proposed
that the naves of churches should be used for religious drama.
But, though the proposal was sympathetically heard, it was
easier to pass motions in favour of religious drama than to find
dramatists to write it.
Sir Herbert Nield's criticism of the country as recreation-mad
was not unjust, if he meant the part of the country that had
money and was therefore in the j&ews. A prime recreation of the
poorer part of the country, of course, was reading about the
recreations of their betters. The Press had learned from the
United States the art of witty headlining: already in 1921 it had
publicized Relativity with tKe jocular HUN PROFESSOR
CATCHES LIGHT BENDING. ('My word, if I catch you
bending' was still a popular phrase.) News editors were finding
out by sales tests what sort of news whetted the appetite for
more news. There were three main condiments, crime, sex, and
folly, but they must be served with the potatoes and meat of
respectability. Simple crime performed in a sordid way by an
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